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We are 
Sorry... 


With the cost of paper soaring sky high and 
everything else following suit, it becomes 
difficult to make two ends meet, so, very 
reluctantly, we have to increase the price of 
this magazine to 90 paise, as and from next 
month. But we promise you many new 
entertaining features in the months to come. 
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THE STORY OF SILLY TOM 


Onee upon a time, there lived 
an old woman and her son, 
Tom, a lazy half-stupid tad, 
who bud never done anything 
for his living Their small 
cottage was on a bare and 
dreary common, for they were 
very poor, His mother often 
told Tom to go and look for 
work, but he would rather sit 
at home, idling away his time. 
At last, the old woman told 
him that unless he went and 
found work somewhere, she, 
would no longer let him live 
at the cottage 

Tom did not like the idea of 
working, but as he wanted to 








stay at the cottage, hte decided 
that he must find himself-a job. 
He went to work on a nearby 
farm and received as wages at 
the end of the day a threepenny 
piece, However, never having 
handled money before, he did 
not know how to tnke care of 
it and on his way home he 
lost it, It rolled out of his 
fingers on to the path and dis- 
appeared down a rabbit hole, 
Silly Tom got down on his 
hands and knees and pected 
down the hole, but it was too 
dark to see anything at all. He 
scratched his head hard but 
he could think of no way of 








getting back his money, so he 
had to pick himself up. go 
back home and confess to his 
angry mother that he had fost, 
ull of his first day’s wages. 

“You silly boy,” said his 
mother, “Why did you not put 
the thteepenny picce in your 
pocket?" 

“Tl do that next time,” said 
Tom: 

The next day, he went 10 
another firm, where many cows 
were kept and at the end of the 
day, he was given a jug of milk 
as wages, This he put into his 
pocket and, of course, as the 
Jug had ‘no top to ft, whea he 
got home the milk was all spilt 
ind hig: clothes spoilt. 

“Goodness gracious me,” 
said his mother. “How. silly 
you are, to be sure. Why did 
you not carry it on your head?" 

“ll do that next time,” said 
Tem. 

‘On the following diy, he went 
to wotk for yet another farmer 
and in return for a day's hay 
owking. he received a large 
cream cheese. Silly Tom put 
it on his head, but by the time 
he reached home, he was in 
rather a bad way. The cheese 
bad melted all over his cars 
and eck and was completely 
spailt, Added to this. it took 











an hour's hurd scrubbing to 
remove the sticky cream from 
his har 

“You silly fellow," — wailed 
his mother, “Why did you not 
carry it in your hands?” 

“Pil do that next time,” said 
‘Tom. 

The fourth day, he went to 
work for a baker, who in retiien 
for his hard work, gave him a 
large tom-cat 

Tom carried the ent in his 
hands for u little way, but 
it began 0 scratch and bite 














him so much that he had to 
Jet it go and it ran away, 

“You really are foolish,” 
said his mother, “Why did you 
not tie a string round its neck 
and Jead it home?” 

“Pil do that next time,” said 
Tom. 

‘The day after, he did some 
work for a butcher, who gave 
him a fine leg of lamb for his 
Wages. Tom tied a string around 
it and dragged it home along 
the dusty roads. By the time 
he reached his mother, the leg 
fof lamb was not fit to be seen, 


let alone eaten and had to be 
thrown away. 

“You stupid boy,” said his 
mother. “Why did you not 
carry it on your shouldes 

“Fil do that next time,” said 
Tom. 

Once more he went to work, 
this time on a cattle farm and 
received a donkey for his wages. 
Although Tom was farily strong, 
it was only with great difficulty 
that he lifted the heavy donkey 
‘0 to his shoulders. 

‘AS he staggered slowly home, 
he bad to pass the royal castle, 
where the king and queen lived 
with their daughter, Princess 
Blanche, This princess suffered 
from a terrible sadness and the 
doctors told the king that the 
only cure would be a good, 
hearty laugh. The king and 
queen hired all the funniest 
clowns and jesters in their realm, 
but the princess never even 
smiled. 

“Take these fools away," she 
always said, “for they do not 
amuse me at all.” Finally, in 
desperation, the king offered a 
prize of five thousand pieces of 
gold to anyone who could make 
4is daughter laugh out loud. 

As Tom struggled by with 
the donkey on his shoulders, 
the princess chanced to look 
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out of her window and the 
Aight so amused her, that she 
began to laugh out loud and 
was unable to stop. Indeed, 
she continued Juughing until 
Tom put down the donkey and 
entered the paluce, at the bidding 
of the king 

“You have cured my daughter 
by making ber laugh again, 
After all the clowns in my realen 
had failed,” the king told ‘Tom. 
“You must take the five thous- 
and pieces of gold that 1 pro- 











mised as the prize." 
Tom thanked the king. and 
wok the money and with it, 
he and his mother were able 
to live in comfort to the end 
of their days Tom never had 
to work again and he could 
sit In the fields, passing his-time 
away dreaming in the sunshine 
under the shade of a great 
tree and he was as hippy as 
the day was Jong, while his 
mother, who now hid no 
to do, joined him, 2 












One day a tion, stalking 
through the forest, saw a beauti- 
ful young girl whom he decided 
he would like to marry. 
Following the girl to her home, 
te lion boldly walked into the 
house, to the horror of the 
terror stricken father. 

“Do not be afraid,” said the 
lion, “1 want to marry your 
daughter, And you must 
admit, 1 will make a fine son-in- 
Taw.” 

The poor father, confronted 
by this immense beast, could 
not take his eyes off the lion's 
huge fangs. He realised that if 
he refused to let his daughter 
marry this arrogant lion, those 
fangs could take off his head 
with one bite. 

Then he had a brain-wave. 
Trying hard to stop his teeth 
from chattering, the 
manuged (0 say. 








THE STUPID LION 


king of the forest, You can 
marry my daughter subject to 
one condition.” 

The lion licked his lips in 
anticipation, and giving the 
father a none too gentle nudge 
with one of his paws, roared, 
* Name your condition, and it 
will be fulfilled." 

AC this the father began to 
pluck up his courage. ** Listen 
carefully my friend,” he said. 
“You must remember my 
daughter is of tender years, and 
she will be scared of ‘your 
fangs and claws. Now if you 
have them removed, you can 
marry my daughter.” 

“Then send for the doctor 
and let him take them out,” 
the lion glibly said, thinking to 
himself that his fangs and claws 
would soon grow again, 

So the doctor was sent for, 
and after a Jot of tugging, and 
heaving, removed the lethal 
objects. 

The lion did not feel +0 good 
afterwards, and as he wended 
his way home to rest his aching 
‘gums and feet, a pack of hyenas 
noticed his plight and fell upor, 
the lion and had a good feast 
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The Two Misers 


Many years ago, there was a 
miser, and be certainly was » 
miser. Having to spend even 
the smallest coin caused him 
considerable pain and he would 
spend hours and hours, think 
ing of ways in which he could 
keep his hoard of money from 
ever diminishing. 

One day, he heard that there 
was a misee living in @ nearby 
town whe never spent anything 
at all. This sounded good, so 
our miser decided he would 
pay a visit to this outstanding 
man and learn the secret of 
his success. 

Tt was a long, back breaking 
walk to the town where the 
other mises: lived, especially as 
our miser walked barefooted 
in order to save his chappals 
from wearing. out. 


Eventually he feached his 
destination, and met this. great 
miser, who greeted him as a 
Jong lost brother, and invited 
him to 4 meal. 

This certainly shook our 
miser, who protested most 
Yolubly, “No, no, 1 have a 
piece of dry bread in my 
pocket, which is all 1 require.” 

‘That will not do,” the great 
miser said, taking “his newly 
found friend by the arm. 
“Come with me, and we shall 
dine out.” 

First they went to the bakery, 
where the great miser enquired 
for fresh bread, 
men,” the baker 
said, "I have bread that will 
melt like butter in the mouth“ 

“ANL” said the great misics®, 
“Then what we need is bulies 












not bread.” 

So off our misers went to 
the dairy, Where the great miser 
enquired the price of butter. 

The dairy man exclaimed. 
“My butter is good, It's just 
like ghee.’ 

“In that case," muttered the 
great miser. * Perhaps it would 
be better to have ghee.” 

“1 have plenty of hee 
said the dairy man, 
shice, as clear as water. 

© Then," 





said the great miser 


to the other miser, “Let us 
drink water, which will be a3 
clear as ghee.” 

So the two misers returned 
to the house, and the great 
miser poured out some water, 
which they drank with great 
relish. 

Our miser returned home, 
congratulating himself on the 
good fortune of having met 
someone, who hud showed him 
that water was as good as 
anything for a meal, 














THE THREE ORANGES 


There was once a very hand- 
some young prince, who ruled 
over a great and rich country, 
His people adored him and 
for one smile from him, they 
would have given anything, 
even their own lives. 

The prince could have been 
very happy, but he never smiled 
ACall. All day Jong he sighed 
with a great sadness and kept 
on saying: 

“Oh, if only 1 could have 
the three oranges,” 

‘There was a reason for his 
sadness. A wicked fairy had 
put a curse on him and had 
given him an illness. In vain 
all the best doctors and. the 
most powerful magicians had 
tried to find a cure for him. 
‘They all said the same thing. 
Somehow he must find the three 
magic oranges, for which he 
sighed so much, 

‘One day, the young prince 
made up his mind to leave the 
Kingdom in the faithful care 
of one of his mivisters and go 
out in search of the precious 
fruit, 


First, however, he consulted 
the Court magician, who was 
named Celio, asking his advice. 

“Yes, you must go yourself 
in search of the three oranges, 
my honoured prince,” said 
the magician, “They can be 
found in a castle a thousand 
mules away—but 1 must warn 
you that the guardian of the 
castle is an evil magician, named 











Creona, who uses many tricks 
to defend himself and to keep 
‘out strangers,” 

“What must | do to get the 
better af him?" asked the 
young prince. 

" First of all, take this bottle 
of special oil! with you und use 
it 46 olf the hinges of the castle 
gites,"" replied the Court 
magician. " Secondly, take this 


picce of bread to give to the 
sarving dog which guards the 
‘Thirdly, 


entrance 10 the castle, 





you must take with you this 
flue-brush, with which to sweep 
the chimney of the castle," 

Gratefully, the prince took 
things offered to him, “Is 
there anything else 1 need?" 
he nsked, 

“One more thing you must 
do when you reach the castle.” 
nodded Cello, "That in to 
take up a piece of damp rope 
which you will find lying in 
the middle of the courtyard 
and stretch ( out in the sun 
When you have done all theye 
things you will come upon the 
three oranges—but take great 
Gire not 10 peel them and open 
them unless there is frosh water 
nearby.” 

The prince promised to obey 
the instructions yiven to him 
and the magician snapped his 
fingers, causing » sudden whit! 
wind 10 urrive, which snatched 
up the prince and carried him 
swiftly over 3 thoustnd miles 
of land to the castle of Creattn 

Before he went inside, the 
prince carefully oiled the hinges 
‘of the huge iron doors, ther 
threw the pices of bread 
towards the hungry dog. which 
cime leaping at him with teeth 
bared ready torbite him. While 
the deg was busy swallosiucy 


the piece of bread, the pine 














slipped inside the castle afd 
used the fluc-brish to sweep 
the chimsiey of the huge 
fireplace, 

That done, he hurried back 
into the courtyard, picked up a 
length of damp rope that he 
found ‘there arid” stretched it 
out to dry in the sun 






“Now to find the three 
oranges,” he thought to himself, 
® little surprised that, s0 far, 
nothing had happened to him, 
Finding a tree in the garden, 
he was delighted to see three 
golden oranges hanging fror: 
its branches. ES 
» 













These he quickly picked, but 

almost as soon as he touched 
them, the ground shook beneath 
his feet and the trembling of an 
earthquake made castle 
shake to its foundations. The 
sun was blacked out and above 
all the noise, the mighty voice 
of Creona, the wicked 
could be heard shouting: 
Fire, burn up the intruder!" 
cannot,” the fire replied. 
He has swept my chimney 
with « flue-brush.”” 

“Rope, bind him up!" 
shouted Creona. 

“T cannot," the rope replied. 
“He has stretched me out in 
the sun and dried me.” 

“Dog, bite him!" shricked 
Creona. 








“TL cannot,” the dog replied. 
He hns given me a piece of 
bread to 1 am not hungry 





“Doors, close and squash 
him|" shouted Creona. 

“We cannot,” replied the 
doors. “He has oiled our 
hinges." 


‘The magician, in a frenzy, 
gave an even louder shout of 
despair and a great flash of 
lightning came down from the 
sky, It bumed him up and 
the whole castle came tumbling 
down to the ground in broken 
Pieces. 

As this all happened, the 
prince found himself in a wood 
not far from his own city. He 
made his way towards it and 
when he came to the shores of 

lake, he peeled and opened 
the largest of the three oranges. 
Out of the orange came a 
most beautiful girl, who at once 
said to the prince: 

“Whoever you are, my 
saviour, give me something to 
drink of | shall die. 


The prince hurried to the 
edge of the lake to scoop up 
some of the water for her to 
drink. When she had drunk 
it, she breathed a sigh of celief 
and told him that she was 
called Ninetta. and was the 
daughter of a king on the 

















other side of the World. 
“The wicked magician, 
Creona, was angry with my 
father and captured me,” she 
said, “He imprisoned me 
inside un orange. I was not 
able to escape, because if I did 
and was not able to find water 
to drink within a few seconds, 
1 would shrivel up and die,” 
“Tt is more thanks to. my 
‘own wise magician than to me 
that you were saved, princess,” 


said the young prince. 

He himself felt that his 
strange illness and sadness had 
gone forever and he joyfully 
took Ninetta back to his 
Kingdom, where they were 
married amid great rejoicing. 
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THE TWO 


There were once {wo rogues, 
who made a yery good living 
by posing as holy men, and 
selling worthless charms to 
gullible people, with resounding 

ies that the charms would 
fend off ill-fortune and cure 
any disease. 

‘All went sell for some time, 
and the pickings were very 
good. And our two rogues 
took care not to stay in any 
place too long, and certainly 
never to visit the same town 
twice, 

‘Then there came the day, 
which started off very well with 
plenty of folk willing to part 
with their money for 30. called 
lucky charms, but amongst the 
crowd was a visitor, who had 
‘been cheated by these frauds 
some months before. He 
promptly accused them of 


ROGUES 


coguery and trickery, and the 
crowd ever willing to welcome 
a diversion, were soon pelting 
the {wo rogues with rotten 
vegetables and anything else 
they laid their hands on. 

Dishevelled and bruised, the 
two rogues were happy to get 
away from that town, and they 
realised that it was ‘time thoy 
thought of a better scheme by 
which to hoodwink the public. 

‘After arguing over the possi- 
bilities of various ideas, the 
two rogues parted. 

Eventually the first rogue 
came to a small town, many 
miles away. Here he seated 
himself in the public square, 
and with closed eyes, was sup- 
posedly deep in meditation, 
Soon a crowd had gathered 
round this holy man, curiows 
to who he was, and from whese.< 











he had come. 
‘AS soon as he opened his 
eyes, he was showered with 


questions and many asked for 
his help and guidance. 


The rogue spoke quietly to 
the gathering “My friends, 
no matter what ails you. 
Whether it be sickness of the 
body or of the mind, I can 
cure you all.” 


At this many of the people 
pressed forward, to seek help 










from this "holy man‘. But 
he held up his hand, “J do 
not seck alms,” he said, “ But 


1 am commanded to build a 
temple to the Lord Shiva. So 
if you be truly devoted, 1 








beseech you to give liberally.” 

Very soon he was busy 
gathering into a pile not only 
coins, but costly ornaments. 
At that moment, there was a 
shout from the back of the 
crowd, and pushing his way 
through, the second rogue con- 
fronted the “holy man, and 
in a voice of scorm shouted, 
"Charlatan, and rogue! You 
are no holy man, but a cheap 
deceiver of good people.” 

The crowd was taken back 
at such a savage oytburst, and 
several would have laid hands 
on the intruder, but the * holy 
man" stopped them by merely 
raising his hand. “Do. not 
touch my accuser, But let me 











show you the penalty for 
slandering a holy man, such 
as 1" he said. 

With that the ‘holy man* 
took up a bowl of water, and 
sprinkling some into the palm 
of his hand, mumbled some 
mystic words. Then rising to 
his feet, he sprinkled water on 
to his accuser, who immediately 
fell heavily to the ground. 

There were cries from the 
crowd, “ He is dead,” and every 
one stared in horror at the 
body. But several of the kindly 
folk beseeched the *holy man” 
to bring the wrong-doer back 
to _ life. 

‘The ‘holy man’ appeared 





to relent, for he again sprinkled 
water on the corpse, and again 
mumbled something, at which 
the corpse came to life, and 
slowly got to his feet and stum- 
bled away out of sight 

The next morning the * holy 
man’ and the ‘corpse’ met 
outside the town, and gloated 
over the proceeds the crowd 
had contributed. 

So with professional pride 
they made their way to the 
next town. But, the miracle 
of bringing a man back to life 
preceeded them, and when they 
fried the same act again, the 
only contribution they received 
was a heavy prison sentence, 








Here is a very old story of 
India, and maybe it is true. 
There was once a wise monkey 
who wished to cross a river. 
But the river was in flood, so 
swimming across was rather 
risky, especially as the river was 
infested by ever hungry 
crocodiles. 

Making his way down to the 
river bank, the wise monkey 
called out to a huge crocodile 
that was close by, 

“Hullo, crocodile,” the 
monkey called out. “1 hope 
you and all your family are 
well 7" 

* We are all in good health,” 
replied the crocodile, 

“But, of course you haven't 


avery large family,” the 


» 





monkey said,“ Whereas 
have a family of over twenty. 

“That's nothing,” retorted 
the crocodile, ‘* My family is 
more than twice that.” 

“Impossible,” said the 
monkey, shaking his head in 
disbelief. 

“1 will soon show you,” 
replied the crocodile very indig- 
nantly, and giving a series of 
short barks, a number of other 
crocodiles were soon on the 
scene, 

“My, My," exclaimed the 
monkey. ‘* You do have a big 
family. There must be neatly 
twenty of you,” 








“Nonsense,” replied the 
crocodile with a scornful 
bellow. “Count them for 














yourself, and you will find my 
family is much bigger than 
yours.” 

“Twill do that,” replied the 
monkey, and prompily jumped 
on the’ back of the nearest 
crocodile and started counting 
“one,” * twoy" “three,” And 
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as he counted, the monkey 
jumped from one’ back to 
another crocodile's back, until 
he was safely across the river, 

“Thank you,” shouted the 
monkey," your family supplied 
me with a nice safe bridge to 
‘cross the river.” 
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THE GOLDEN APPLES 


Odin, king of all the gods, had Only Tdunn was different, She 
‘a son called Bragi, He was was beautiful and gentle and 
handsome youth and because kind-hearted. She could walk 
he sang so sweetly, he was the about among the trees and 
god of poetry and song. Mowers it the daylight and 

Bragi did not spend all his come to no harm 
time in Asgard, the home of 
the gods, which lay far above 
the Earth, He liked t0 wander 
far and wide, all over the 
world, 

One day as he sat in a boat 
on a peaceful river, singing his 
sweet songs, he saw Iduan, 
the daughter of one of the 
dwarfs, coming across the 
meadow, 

The dwarfs were small and 
ugly. They lived in the dark 
caves beneath the Earth and 
they spent all their time mining 
the gold and precious stones 
which were hidden in the Earth 
and working at their forges, 
making their —finely-wrought 
metalwork. 

Idunn’s father and brothers 
were like all the other dwarfs, 
bent and ugly. They could 
never come to the surface by 
day, for a ray of sunlight would 
have turned them to stone. 











When Bragi saw her, he took 
her with him in his boat, for 
he had fullen in love with her 


at once, He took her back 
with him to Asgard, the home 
of the gods, and there they 
were married. To Idunn was 
given charge of the golden 
apples which the gods and 
goddesses ate to keep them 
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eyerlastingly young and immor- 
tal. Without the — golden 
apples, they would have grown 
old and died, just like mortals. 

Now it happened that Odin 
and two of the other gods, Loki 
and Honir, were travelling 
through the world one day, 
looking for adventure, At last, 
tired and weary, they came to 
a herd of oxen ina valley and 
they decided to kill an ox, 
cook and eat it and then rest, 

They made a fire of logs and 
put the ox over the flames, but 
it would not cook. At last 
Odin said, “There is some evil 
power here which wishes us 
harm." 

Loki ooked around and 
nearby he saw an cagle, sitting 
on a rock, staring at them. 
“Perbaps it is. someone who 
has taken the shape of a bird,” 
said Loki. 

Honir called to the cagle 
and asked if he was stopping 
the ox from cooking“ Share 
your food with me and it will 
cook,” replied the eagle. 

* Come and join us," invited 
Odin, ‘The eagle flew down 
and fanned the flames with his 
wings, so that the ox soon 
cooked, but be insisted or 
having ‘the first portion for «lls 
his hard work and he took —\ 
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‘more than half of the meat for have magic powers.” 
himself, Then he took a  Idunn, carrying her casket 
second bite, of golden apples, followed Loki 

Loki, very angry, picked up 
a stick and dealt the eagle a 
powerful blow, but he found 
that he could not lift the stick 
from its body again, nor could 
hhe let go the end he held, so 
that when the eagle rose into 
the air, Loki rose with it, 

“1 ‘am Thiazi, the storm 
giant,” it said. “1 have tong 
wished to harm the gods. Now 
1 have you, Lol 

“Let me go and I will give 

you whatever you ask,” said 
Loki. 
You can go only if you 
give Idunn and her golden 
apples into my power, for I 
wish to have eternal youth,” 
said the eagle, Loki, des- 
pairing of getting free any 
other way, finally agreed, 

Back in Asgard, Loki went 
to Idunn and told her that he 
hud found a tree, covered with 
golden apples like hers, in a 
wood near Asgard. 

[dunn would not believe this 
and wanted to see them for 
herself, so Loki offered to take 
her there, “Bring your own 
apples, so that you can com- 
pare them," he said, “for 1 
do not know if these others 
































out of 


Asgard. Soon 
reach the dark wood and as 
they walked among the trees 
1 big eagle, which was really 
the giant Thiazi in disguise, 
swooped down from the trees 


they 


and seized Idunn. The eagle 
carried her way. up, over the 
trees and back to his home 
in Jotenheim, the land of the 
giants. 


{dunn was shut up in Thiazis* 
great, gloomy castle, high in 
the mountains. Alt the time 
the wind roared through the 
pine trees and the wolves 
howled as they prowled around 
below, Idunn was very un- 
happy, but however much 
Thiazi coaxed and threatened, 
not one bite of her apples 
would she give him 

In Asgard, the gods missed 
Idunn and wondered where she 
was. Bragi grew sad without 
his wife and the gods grew 
tired and jaded without the 
golden apples to keep their 
youth, 

At last, they held a council, 
to decide ‘what should be done 
and one of them told how he 
had seen [dunn set out with 
Loki, carrying her casket of 
apples Only Loki had 
returned. 

At this, Loki had to admit 
that Idunn was with the storm 
giant’ and the gods were very 
angry. They threatened Loki 
with a terrible punishment if 
he did not bring her back, "1 
will get Idunn back,” replied 
Loki, “ not because I am afraid 
of you, but because I am tired 
of growing old and ugly.’ 

Loki changed himself into a 
hawk and flew to Thiazi's castic 











in. the country of the giants. 
He waited until Thiazi left the 
castle and was pleased to see 
that he looked no younger than 
before, so he wis sure that 
Idurin had parted. with none 
of her golden apples. 

‘Then, he flew in through the 
window and dropping to the 
floor at Idunn's fect, changed 
back to his proper shape, 
have come to take you back 
he said. “The gods long for 
a sight of your sweet smile 
and 4 taste of your apples." 

Idunn did not trust Loki, 
now, but there seemed no otter 
way off returning to Asgard, 60 
she allowed him to say some 
magic words over her. At 
once she was turned into a 
tiny nut 

Loki changed back into a 
hawk, picked up the nut in 
his claws and flew out of the 
window, but Thiazi saw him 
and was sure it was one of 
the gods, come to rescue Iduon. 
He changed into an cagle and 
pursued the hawk and boing 
more powerful, he wax fast 
gaining on Loki by the time 
they reached Asgard, 

The gods, watching for 
Loki's ccturn, saw him fying 
back, closely pursued by the 
eagle They gathered wood 








Loki had to odmit that tduinn 
woo with the storm glont. 


and piled it up before the walls 
of Asgard and then lit jt. 

The flames rose high into the 
air and Loki swooped through 
it, to enter Asgard, Becaust 
he was the god of. fire, h= 
came through it unharmed, tien 
nut tightly clutched in | 














claws, but the eagle, Mlying after 
him, singed his wings and fell 
to the ground. 

The gods rushed forward and 
killed the eagle with one blow, 
while Loki returned once more 
to his own shape. Then he 
said the magic words and Idunn 
appeared before them, her 


casket of apples clutched in 


her hands, 

The gods were overjoyed to 
see het again, especially Bragi, 
who had forgotten to sing while 
his wife had been lost. 

The gods were able to cat 
the golden apples once again 
and they quickly became bright 
and youthful, as they had been 
before. 











had 
received permission to cultivate 
a piece of fallow land adjoining 


Raman the peasant, 


his own small property, So 
he set out early one morning 
to plough this land, which he 
visualised would’ produce 
excellent crops. 

All went well for some time, 
and then his plough struck 
something hard. Muttering 
curses, Raman knelt down fully 
expecting to find a boulder 
which would have to be dug 
out, But saints be praised, 
instead of a boulder, Raman’s 
eyes were dazzled by the sight 


2 


of gold! 

Quickly setting to work, 
Raman soon uncovered his find 
and could jump with joy, for 
it was an immense bar of solid 
gold. But when he tried to 
move it, the weight was too 
much for even his sturdy 
muscles. 

Then he decided to get his 
brother-in-law to help. If they 
cut the bar into two, they would 
be able to carry it away, and 
both be rich forever, Though 
it was a pity to have to share 
such a find, it could not be 


helped. 








to his 
fprother-in-law’s house, and 
after considerable hard work, 
the wo men managed to cut 
the bar of gold in wo. But 
still each piece was too heavy 
to lift, {nthe end they decided 
to seck the assistance of two 
other relatives, even though it 
‘would mean dividing this wealth 
into four. 

twas getting towards dusk 
when at last the four men had 
managed to cut the bar of 
wold into four pieces. Then 
with a good deal of tugging 
tind heaving, each man 
managed to shoulder his piece 
of gold, and set off for home 
before ny prying busybodies 
Uiscovered their great secret 

‘They had not gone many 
yards, when one of the men 
Uropped his piece of gold on 
the ground and cried out, 
“Wait a minute. [am being 
twisted, my piece is smaller 
than the others. 

Nonsense," shouted one of 
the others. “It is | who has 
got the smallest piece.” 

The third man promptly 
threw his piece on the ground. 
“You are all) rogues,” he 
shouted. “My  picce Is ob- 
viously smafler than yours. So 
we should cast lols as to who 


Raman rushed ol 











This went on, until all four 
men were accusing each other 
and their noisy arguments soon 
racted crowd, ever ready 
to join in a squabble. 

As luck would have it, a 
platoon of the King’s guard 
happened to be passing, and 
the sergeant in charge, sensing 
@ riot, Was soon upon the scene. 
But when he saw the gold, his 
‘eyes fairly popped out of his 
head. “Where did you get 
this gold?” he demanded, catch 
ing the nearest onlooker by the 
neck. 

In the end the four men 
admitted they bad found the 
gold buried in the field, and 
they were merely taking it 
home, and they had no wish 
to cause @ disturbance, 

“Stealing the King’s gold,” 
roared the sergeant. “Off to 
prison with the four of you.” 

The four hupless men, 
together with the gold, were 
hauled up in front of the magi= 
strate, who, when he heard 
the full story, sarcastically 
announced that the gold would 
henceforth repose in the King’s 
treasury, and the four men 
would repose in prison for the 
next twelve months. ~ 
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1 was preparing for my visit, 
od Triend from. cour, came 
midnight 


My friend, preatly 4 
several 
been kindly 


Emipe 


large ship, 
he hold, 
departure 

without wailing for 4 reply, quietly left for 1 











NATURE 


IME picture on the other side of thi 
index cant shows an Abyssinian 
fat and kitten, 

Whether Abysinian cxts came origi 
lly fom Absisinis & doubtful, Some 
eople say thet there was 06 native 
‘Abyssinian breed. 

Abysaitian eats are very friendly 
land have a somewhat exotic appearance. 

‘The head ofa perfeet ypecimen ahold 
be pointed nnd iongand the ears should 
tbe fairly large with broad tase The 
tail should be quite long and tyapering 
The eyes of an Abyssinian ext are gene- 
tally either gtoes or yellow and are very 
expressive 
‘Alihovigh Abyssinian wats often have 
bars and other marks on their fur, this 
is not avveptable in. rive specimens. 


ANX cats ate famous, as they are 
‘common on the Iie of Man and 
have no tale, Whether they origi- 

nated-in the Isle of Man is not cectain 

‘but it is thought to be possible. The 

taillessnexs of # Manx cat is dominant, 

wince when = Manx cat is bred with « 
at that has fail, taillews cats can 
be born, as 4 rewult. 

Good specimens should have x short 
‘back, tall hindquarters and 2 very rab- 
bity, hopping walk They should also 
have rot large heads and loog 
noses, 

Mans cats have a “double coat 

That it 10 any, the top coat is quite 

‘open and soft, while the undercoat ix 

very thick. 





"HE picture oo the other pile of th 
index cand vows a Siamese eat 
Siamese cath are amung the swat 
equi of al) the domes breeds of 
‘eats They are found in a number of 
colours Wut all Have certain shies it 
common. Goost examples shout have 
very well baluaced bodlen, ony. and 
aaile. and tale snd. feet 1n-propariion. 
Theie heads should te neither joined 
ror round but rather 10 the shape of 
‘wedge and theit eyes should be lug 
without any green tinge. They. are 
intefigent animals and should Wonk 
intelliyent ant alert 


JERSIAN cats are fonptaired and 
maybe the resitt of selective 
breeding oF the descendants of 

the mmanul or Pallas ‘eat’. ‘The manul 

teas Fong baie and fs found frown ibe 
to the Caspian Sea and alo as tne 
orth ax Siberia The Caspian, Sea 
one of the frontiers of fran (Pessiaa) 

‘and is also meat to Turkey where the 

capital, Ankara, used to te known il 

‘Angora. ‘The Angora has been thought 

to be a different name for the same 

sort of cat si. the Persian but they ate 
two different breeds 

‘A perfect specimen of 3 Petsin ext 
should hhave a desp chest, large sbinit: 
ers and rump and be fairly tary 

head shouldbe bg and mond 410 

‘Of Aceh that Is BOT too Vor s—> 






































I word “catamaran” equi often 
sed Nowadays for all outrigger 
And double balled cra Bot w real 
catamarat is raft ade of logs tied 
fogethec, The name corwes fom the 
‘Taml“kattarmaran” meaning “ied 
{tee andthe reason for this obvious 
nin simplest form, » catamaran Is 
tee or more Togs which bave bees 
lashed wogiber. Sometimes ratan-—a 
type of limbiog palm with pliable 
ema—is ned) and sometimes’ obbet 
Similar vegetation. 
pay ae extremely sturdy Ile boats 
land ave quite capable of keeping stout 
‘On the toughest seas. They are ot 
bothered. by surf and can’ move. at 
conmiderable speed. 
"Te picture onthe othe sde of tie 
Inder end shows # Madras eatamaraa, 


LUG-OUT canoes were wed by 
rminy primitive peoples and are 
found even: today. 

‘the picture on the other side ofthis 
Index card shows a South Paciic 
‘alling canoe, It fy basically a dug-oot 
boil the sides ure heightened with 
planking sewn with twine 

He was always sailed with the out-> 
rigger to windward. Av a result, when 
hanging direction, the sail and steering 
Diddle were reversed. 

‘Apparently some canoes Uke this 
were as much as 100 fJong and held 
40 people. They were wsed on. long 
een voyages. 

The word "canoe" js very old. When 
Columbus went to the Wett Indies, he 
found the word “canaoa™ being: wed. 








hag already been pointed out that 
any buoyant material can be wed 
fo make a simple raft. Materials 

which were buoyant and also close 
at hand were bulrushes They actually 
grow in the water and no difficulty of 
‘atrain is involved in picking them, 

‘The picture on the other side of this 
Index card shows 2 boat of bundled 
tbulrushes wed by Andean fishermen. 
Air is trapped between the rusher, 60 
‘making the craft virwally tinsinkable— 
at least for several months, or maybe 
even longer. sn 

This particular type of bulrush boat 
‘has 2 sail made of reeds. It is only 
posible actually to sail such a boat, 
however, when there is a reasonable 
wind. 


JERMAPS the peak of artistry in 
‘canoe building was chleved by 
the North American Indians wah 

their birch-bark eanoes. These are far 

more sophisticated in both design and 
workmanship than the bark canoes 
of the Australian aborigines. 

“The birch-bark canoe war made by 
forming = very tough framework of 
‘wood, light but strong, and covering it 
‘with thin sheets of birch ark. These 
‘were prepared by sewing them together 
with pieces of fibre and making them 
‘waterproof at the seams by the appli- 
cation of a resinous gum. 

‘Over 30 years ago, a boat made of 
planks and sewn with yew withers was 
discavered and estimated to be probi- 
bby around 2.000 years old. 























The Story so far 
Yudhishthira, the eldest of the 
“five sons of Panidu, and now King 
‘of Indraprastha, resolved to per- 
form the Rajasuya sacrifice,which 
was the formal assumption of 
the Imperial title over all the 
kings. of ancient India, But 
when Yudhishthira asked Sri 
Krishna for ‘this advice, Krishna 
wisely pointed out that whilst 
Jarasandha, the tyrant king of 
Magadha lived, it would not be 
possible ta assume the title of 
Emperor, for Jarasandha would 
certainly. “oppose tt 
Yudhishthira’s brothers, Arjuna 
and Bhima, readily" agreed 
that Jarasandha had to be defea- 
ted and killed, and in the end 
Krishna, Arjuna and Bhima set 
‘out for Mogadha disguised as 


x 


‘men of religious orders, with the 
intent to challenge Jarasandha 
to single combat, 


When Krishna and the two 
princes arrived in Magadha, 
they had no difficulty in obtai- 
ning an audience with Jura- 
sandha, who at the time was 
sorely troubled with ill-omens, 
and welcomed any holy man 
who might be able to ease his 
troubled mind. 

Jarasandha entertained the 
three conspirators in the hall of 
sacrifice, but Arjuna and Bhima 
made no reply to his words of 
welcome as they wished (0 avoid 
telling lies. 

Krishna speaking on their 
bebalf, explained that hix cop 
panions were very holy men yids 





Were under a vow of silence 
until midnight, So Jarasandha 
readily agreed (9 meet the three 
afer midnight, 


At midnight, Jurasandha's 
servants ushered Krishna and 
the two princes into Jara~ 
sandha's chamber. But Jara- 
sandha became suspicious of 
their arrogant bearing and 
demanded. "Who are you? You 
Jook more like warriors than 
priests, What brings you here?" 

*You are right,” replied 
Krishna, “We are warriors, 
and we are here to challenge 
you (o single combat 1 am 
Krishna, and here are the prin- 
ces Arjuna and Bhima, Your 
dustardly reign has gone on fir 


too long, So choose the one 
you will fight.” 

At this Jarasandha burét out 
laughing, “Krishna you are 
a mere cowkerd, and Arjuna 
is but a boy. Bhima has a 
reputation of being strong, so 
1 will tear him asunder.” 

Bhima and Jarasandha were 
so equally matched in strength 
that they fought for days with- 
out respite, while Krishna and 
Arjuna looked silently on. 

The courtyard where they 
were fighting was thronged with 
Jarasandha's warriors, who, ur- 
ged their king on to victory. 
But after days of fighting, Jara- 
sandha showed signs of exhaus- 
tion, and Krishna called on 
Bhima to put an end to the 
tyrant. This whipped Bhima 
into a renewed frenzy und cate 
ching his opponent by the any 
Kes, tore his body into two 
halves. Thus Bhima separated 
the halves that Jara, the gian- 
tess had accidently put together. 

The kings and princes who 
Jarasandha had held in capti- 
vity were released. Jarasandha’s 
son was crowned king of Maga- 
dha, and thea Krishna, Arjuna 
and’ Bhima returned to Indra- 
prastha. 

With Jarasandha dead, the 
way was now clear for Yudhish- 








thira to perform the Imperial 
sacrifice. His brothers were 
sent out with troops in all direc 
tions to proclaim his supremacy 
over all the surrounding king- 
doms. Most of the monarchs 
gladly recognized the right of 
Yudhishthira to be proclaimed 
Emperor, which they felt stire 
would herald « new era of peace 
throughout the land. 

Dawned the“day of the sacri- 
fice, and all the monarchs from 
far'and wide came to Indra- 
prastha to pay homage to 
Yudhishthira on the assump. 
tion of the title of Emperor. 

King Dhritarashtra and the 
Kaurava princes, accompanied 
by Bhishma, Vidura, Drona, 
Kripa, headed a great caval- 
cade from Hastinapura. 

When the time came to per- 
form the holy sacrifice, it was 
the custom to. render first 
honour to the guest who was 
considered most worthy of 
taking precedence over all 
others. 

Yudhishthira requested his 
grandsire, Bhishma, for his 
opinion as to who should be 
honoured first. Bhishma with- 
out hesitation said. “The great 
est amidst the great assembled 
here is Krishna, King of 
Dwaraka.”” 








Bhishma advises Yudhishthira 
to honour Sri Krishna. 


Yudhishthira was only too 
willing to follow this advice, 
and at his command, Sahadeva 
offered to Krishna the honours 
enjoyed by tradition, 

At this there was a loud 
shout of protest, and everyone 
Jooked aghast as Sisupala, the 
king of Chedi, left his seat and 
strode into the centre of the 
hall. 

Sisupala stood in front of 
Yudhishthira, and pointing to 
Krishna, he laughed in derision 
and shouted for all to hear, 
“What nonsense is this, With 
so many kings gathered here, 
it is a disgrace that you five 
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first honour to Krishna, « fool 
by birth and a cowherd by 
breeding.” 

Some of the assembled 
monarchs applauded Sisupala, 
bit the majority, protested. This 
only made Sisupala more and 
more angry, und turning on 
Krishna, sneeringly said. “Itina 
moment of weakness. Yudhish- 
thira look the advice of the aged 
Bhishma, i¢ was impudence on 
your part to accept such an 


tindeseryed honour.” 


Krishna stood silent, but 
Yudhishthira alarmed by this 
lurn of events, tried (0 appease 
Sisupaia, Bui Sisupala had 
how worked himself into a 
towering rige and-he shouted. 
“It is obvious to us all. that 
this would-be Emperor Yudbish- 
thir, this senile Bhishma, and 
this cowherd Krishna are not 
fit to mix with the proud mona r- 
chs of the land.” 


oy 











Now Krishna spoke, and in 
a calm voice, addressed the 
assembly. “Listen O righteous 
monarchs, in spite of wrong 
and frequent outrage, never in 
my heart have I sought to do 
Sisupala wrong. But his life 
is a sickening tale of sin added 
to sin, and such « man is 
destined to an untimely death."* 

isupala drew his sword and 
challenged Krishna (o fight. “I 
Sisupala, seck no mercy from 
any man, but let us see if a 
lowly born cowherd has the 
temerity to fight.” 

Into Krishna's hand came the 
deadly discus, and with one 
blow severed Sisupala’s head. 

After this unfortunate inci- 
Went, the holy sacrifice was per- 
formed with all its pageantry 
and splendour. 

‘At the close of the festivities, 
the monarchs, priests ant elders 
paid homage to Yudhishthira 





as Emperor, and took their 
eave. Ved Vyasa also came to 
say farewell. Yudhishthira re- 
ceived the sage with due res- 
pect, and being. troubled by 
the death of Sisupala during the 
holy sacrifice, usked the sage, 
“O master, you alone can re- 
move my misgivings. Wise men 
have predicted the future would. 
bring catastrophic events, Tell 
me, does the death of Sisupala 
end these predictions?” 

“My son,” the sage replied. 
“Much sorrow and suflering. iy 
in store for thirteen years to 
come. Hundreds of kings will 
perish and the old order of 
things will pass away. No one 
can go against destiny, But to 
you 1 would say, rule your 
kingdom wisely and be stead~ 
fast in righteousness." With 
these words, Vyasa blessed 
Yudhishthira and departed for 
his hermitage. 

















Balaram was a wood-cutter 
who lived in India many years 
ago. He was a quiet hard wor- 
king man, but with a large 
family to support, life was not 
at all easy, and often it was 
difficult to’ provide even one 
meal each day for his family. 

One morning, after several 
days of heavy rain, when work 
had been impossible, he set 
out into the forest determined 
to cut a lot of wood, 

Before he could start work, 
down came the rain, and poor 
Balaram had to take shelter 
under n tree. There he sat, 
Wet and shivering, waiting for 
the rain to stop. But the rain 
came down heavier and hea- 
vier, and Balaram realised with 
a sinking feeling, that once 
again he would not be able 
{0 earn any money, and this 
morning the children looked so 
hungry. 


After waiting for several 
hours, Balaram decided to 
go home. As he made his way 
through the forest, he saw a 
dilapidated hut, This, he thought, 
would afford some shelter, and 
perhaps he could kindle a fire 
and dry his clothes, 

The hut was in a sorry state, 
but at least it was fairly dry. 
Looking around in the gloomy 
light for something to start 
a fire, Bataram saw what looked 
like @ beam of timber propped 
upinonecorner. This is indeed 
lucky, thought Balaram, as that 
piece of timber will make a fine 
bundle of dry Wood to sell. 

‘As Balaram lifted his axe to 
split this beam of wood, a 
strange light filled the hut, and 
Balaram was surprised to see 
that the beam of wood was 
actually an ancient carved 
figure. At the same time a 
voice came from the figure 














“Would you commit sacrilege 
by destroying the image of the 
Goddess Durga” 

Balaram, scared and shaken, 
fell on his knees and in’ an 
imploring voice cried. "1 meant 
no harm, I thought this to be 
an old piece of timber, which 1 
could cut up in order to buy 
food for my family.” 

“Do not despair my son,” 
the voice said. “Your family 
will Hot starve. Do as T say, 
Go home and put a large pot 
on the fire, und as you do so, 
say the name *Goddess Durga’ 


three times, and food you will “Come home without any wood, 


have in plenty.” prepa alas 
pair, "Whit 
Balaram hurried home as Quali we do” she cri 


fass us his legs would carry him. i ‘no food in the ‘house and 
When his wife saw that he hid Joi have not brought any wood 
to sell” 
Do fot worry,” Balaram 
cried excitedly, “The Goddess 
Durga has granted us a great 
boon.” ‘Then he told his wife 
all that had happened at the 
hut in the forest, 

Curious as to what would 
happen, they took a large pot 
and put it on the fire, then both 
Knelt and said "Goddess Durga’ 
three times, They sat nd 
‘gazed intently at the pot, silently 
praying that this boon 
come true. Very soon the ian, 
delicious aroma came fromthe 




























pot, and when it was lifted 
from the fire, they gasped in 
astonishment to see that it was 
filled with food. 

From that day onwards, the 
wood-cutter and his family 
never went hungry again. In 
fact, the pot held so much food, 
they were able to give some to 
other poor folk. 

Now living close by was a 
fairly well-to-do merchant, 
whose wife Mandara was a 
shrewd, jealous woman, who 
could never tolerate anyone 
possessing more than she had, 
Of course the wood-cutter's 
good fortune soon became the 
talk of the village. 





At first Mandara was puzzled 
at the rumours she heard, but 
as days went by she became 
terribly envious of all this 
good food that she was not 
getting. Biding her time, she 
cornered one of Balaram’s sons, 
and putting on a smile, coaxed 
him to tell her of his’ father’s 
good fortune 

The boy blurted out the whole 
story of the hut in the forest, 
and how his father had nearly 
chopped up the image of God- 
dess Durga, and how the god- 
dess had bestowed plenty on 
the family. 


Without a word of thanks, 











Mandara ran all the way home, 
and poured out the tale to her 
husband. Her husband said it 
was all a lot of nonsense, But 
Mandara would not listen to 
any arguments, and fairly pus- 
hed her husband out of the 
house with his axe, to go and 
find the hut and earn a similar 
boon from the goddess. 

With a lot of inward mutter~ 
ings, the husband toiled through 
the forest, and by luck managed 
to find the hut. When he went 
inside, he decided not to waste 
time, und lifted this axe high 
to give the carved wood a good 
solid blow, 

But as he lifted the axe, there 
was a vivid flash of lightning, 
the earth trembled and the man 
fell to the ground, his body 
wracked with pain, A terrible 
voice smote the air. “For your 
wickedness, so you shall suffer.” 

"Mercy, mercy,” moaned the 
man, “Why do you punish 











me, when you granted 3 boon 
to Balaram?" 

“Balaram necded wood in 
order to feed his family,” the 


voice intoned. “But you came 
here out of greed. ‘I will be 
merciful, providing you pro» 
mise one thing.” 

“will do anything," pleaded 
the man, 

“Then go home, und from 
thiy day onwards, you will give 
Balaram's family one piece of 
silver each day, so that they can 
have good clothing. Now go." 

With this the but was as 
silent as before, and the man 
felt the terrible pains leave his 
body. Stumbling to his fect, 
he was only too glad to get 
away from the hut, When he 
arrived home, and told his wife 
the sad story, she moaned long 
and loud at the thought of giving. 
‘away money each day. 

But then greed sometimes 
gets just rewards. 
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One fine, Summer morning, a 
little tailor decided to set out 
to see the world, All he had 
in the house was a round cheese, 
so he put that in his knapsack 
to eat when he was hungry. 
In the yard he saw his old hen, 
so he stuffed her in his knap- 
sack, too. 

‘After a while, he grew hot 
and hungry, so he sat down by 
the roadside to rest and pulled 
the cheese out of his knapsack 
to cat, Just then, along came 
‘aginnt. “Where are you going?” 
asked the giant. 

“| am going to see the 
world,” replied the tailor, 
“Why don’t you come too?” 

The giant roared with laugh- 


THE 


' BRAVE LITTLE 


TAILOR 


“What, go along wi 





ter. 





poor little fellow like you?” he 
asked rather rudely. 
The tailor picked up the 


cheese and squeezed it until the 
whey ran out of it, “Can you 
squeeze water out of a stone 
like that?" he demanded, 
The giant, who was a simple 
fellow, picked up a stone but 
no matter how hard he squee- 
zed, no water came out of it, 
Angrily, he threw the stone into 
the air. It went so high that it 
almost disappeared from sight. 
“Can you throw a stone as 
he cried. 
said the tailor. He 
took the old hen from his knap- 
sack and hurled her into the air. 
She was so pleased to be free 
that she spread her wings and 
quickly disappeared from sight 
The giant was very impressed 














The giant and the tailor went 
on together, until they came 
to a wood.” There was a fine 
oak tree, lying on the ground. 
“We will drag this tree out of 
the wood,” said the giant. The 
little tailor agreed, “You ke 
the trunk and 1 will take the 
top and the branches, for they 
are heaviest,” said the tailor 
The giant lid the trunk on his 
shoulder and started to drag. 
Behind him the little tailor per- 
ched among the branches, 50 
that the giant carried him as 
well. At last, the giant had to 





stop for a rest. Immediately, 
the little tailor hopped down 
and seized the branches, pre- 
tending to be carrying them. 
“Why are you stopping?” he 
called and the giant, ashamed, 
Picked up the trunk once more, 

They came to a cherry tree 
and the giant stopped to pick 
some cherries to eat, but the 
ripest fruit was at the top of 
the tree. He picked some for 
himself and then handed the 
branch to the tailor, but the 
little tailor was not strong 
enough to hold it down, -[ 














flew back, taking him with it 
and he dropped down on the 
other side 

“Are you too weak to hold 
‘on to that little wig?” called 
the giant scornfully. 

“Of course nor. 1 was trying 
to avoid that huntsman who is 
about te shoot an arrow into 
the bush where we were stan- 

4" the tailor called back. 
"You do the same." The giant 
tried to, but he only got stuck 
in the branches, while the tailor 
laughed loudly. 

"It is nearly evening,” said the 


giant. “You had. better come 
home with me for the night. 
My friend will have supper 
waiting,” ‘The tailor was not 
av all sure that he wanted to 
spend the night with two giants, 
but he could not refuse. 

The tailor and the two giants 
ate their supper and then the 
tailor was shown 10 his bed. 
When the giant had gone he 
crept out of bed, put a pillow 
in his place and settled himself’ 
in a dark comer 

At midnight, the giant crept 
in. In his hand he held a big 
cudgel and he brought it down 
across the bed, just where he 
thought the tailor was lying. 
He gave the bed several great 
blows and then went out, mut- 
tering, “that is the end of you 
and good riddance.” 

Next morning, the little tailor 
walked jauntily into the room 
as the giants were having break- 
fast. They were so alarmed 
that they rushed from: the house 
at once, without waiting to 
finish their meal, The tailor 
settled down and ate as much 
as he could and then went on 
his way. 

At last, be reached the city 
where the king lived. He boas- 
ted so much about his great 
deeds that finally it reached the 














‘The tallor began to drop stones on to 
the heed of one of the sleeping glonts, 


ears of the king and he sent for 
the littie tailor, “If you are 
such a fine fellow, rid me of the 
two robbers who are laying 
waste part of my kingdom,” 
he said. “If you destroy them, 
you can have half of my king- 
dom, You may take with you 
& hundred soldiers.” 

The little tailor quaked with 
fear, for he was sure they must 
be the two giants, but he could 
not refuse und when he saw 
how frightened the soldiers were, 


he put on a brave fice, They 
rode away to a distant part of 
the kingdom and when they 
came to a place where the trees 
were torn up and crops destro~ 
yed, they knew the giants must 
be near 

“You stay here,” said the 
tailor to the soldiers. “I will 
deal with them wlone.” He 
Went into a nearby wood, where 
he soon found the two giants 
asleep under a tree. 

He filled his knapsack (th 








stones, climbed the tree and 
began to drop the stones on to 
the head of one of the sleeping 
giants, The giant awoke, seized 
hiy companion and shook him 
ficrcely. "What are you doing, 
striking me?” he asked. 

“{ did not strike you,” replied 
the other, The two settled down 
to sleep once more and the 
tuilor began again. ‘The giants 
woke up, even more angry 
They argued for a time and 
then went back to sleep again, 
This time, the tailor threw the 
biggest. stone he had with all 
his might and the first giant 
leapt up in a great rage and 
strtick his companion a mighty 
blow. There was soon a battle 
raging between them. They 
turled rocks and stones at each 








other, tore down branches and 
finally uprooted trees and fought 
‘with those, but they never once 
had the sense to look up into 
the tree under which they had 
been lying, where they might 
have spied the fittle tailor, per- 
ched up among the branches. 
The battle was 40 long and 40 
fierce, that it only ended when 
both the giants were lying dead 
on the ground, 

Then the tailor jumped down 
from his tree and went to fetch 
the soldiers, who were amazed 
to find him alive and the giants 
dead. They returned in triumph 
to the king and the [itil tailor 
was so famous, that the king 
gave him not only half the king- 
dom, but his daughter's hand 
in marriage as well 
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THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES 


sesoeosesoes OF eseseseseses 


BARON MUNCHAUSEN 


Ttold you fast month that 1 
‘was on a journey to the Egyp- 
tian city Of Cairo and you will 
remember that on the way T 
picked up five strange compa- 
nions to join me on my travels. 

Do you remember who they 
Were? The first was a man 
who could run so fast that he 
fixed iron weights to his ankles 
to slow him down, The second 
was a fellow who had such keen 
ears that he could hear a blade 
of grass growing, and the third 
was such a fine shot with a 
gun that he could hit a sparrow 
perched on the spire of a cathe- 
dral miles and miles away. 

Number four, a man who 
could pull down a whole forest 
of trees with one sharp tug, 
came along to add his great 
strength. Last, but not least, 
was a jolly giant of a man, able 
to turn the sails of a dozen 
wildmills by breathing on them 
from one of his nostrils, 

We were a merry party and 
set off for Cairo in good spirits... 
but, las, we were fated never 





to reach that famous city. Per= 
haps the fault was mine, be- 
cause when we reached the 
banks of the River Nile, 1 
thought that a voyage down 
the river to the seaport of Alex- 
andria was something we ought 
not to miss. 

Thus, we set off in two barges, 
with myself and an Arab crew 
in the leading one, For three 
days all went well, but because 
of heavy rainstorms in distant 
parts of the African Continent, 
the river began to rise and 
spead over the whole country 
for many miles on cither side. 
By the fifth day, at sunset, the 
barges became entangled on 
what I first took for reeds, but 
next morning I found the stuck 
in the top branches of some al- 
mond trees, whose fruit was 
pentiful and perfectly ripe, 

‘An hour later the wind rose 
and blew so strongly that both 
barges were sunk and we were 
left clinging to the almond trees, 

In this situation we continued 
for three weeks and three days, 


oy 


living entirely on almonds and 
water, until the level of the 
river fell as rapidly as it had 
risen and we saw dry land again, 
After a tiresome journey on 
foot, in thin shos, we reached 
Alexandria six days later 

By then I had lost so much 
time that 1 decided to return to 





s 





the Turkish city of Constant 
nople which as you well know, 
is now called Istanbul, 

My five companions and 1 
were well received at the court 
of the Grand Turk himself 
His Highness was most bind 
and introduced me to his rag 
wives = 





‘The Grand Turk always in- 
¥itod me to dine with him at 
the best table, being’ delighted 
to listen to the stories of my 
curlier adventures in other parts 
ff the World. 

"You are well-trayelled, 
Baron," he said to me. “You 
have 4 great knowledge of 
wordly things, and 1 fool Chat 
{must put you to the test. 

He snapped his fingers and 
Onfered the servant to being 
‘one of his special bottles of 
Wine. Keeping the libel cove- 





red, he poured me a glass and 
invited me to drink. 

“Can you name the wine?” 
he asked, 

“Of course, Your Highness,” 
I said. “It is a wine called 
Tokay,” 

"Your are right," he nodded, 
showing me the label. “It is the 
only bottle 1 possess und 1 am 
sure that never in your life have 
you tasted better.”* 

The wino is not tad." 
answered, “1 do not with 
to hun your fellings, sir, 

















He always Invited ms to dine with him at the best table. 





but T have tasted better Tokay 
Wine in the Emperor's palace 
in Vienna,"* 

“Nonsense, Bara,” said the 
Grind Turk. “It is tmpossibie 
fo find better Tokay wine 
than this,” 

1 swallowed hard, not liking 
to angue with him, but none the 
less determined to be truthful 

“Your Highness,” 1 mur 
mured, “I will bring you, with- 
in one hour, & bottle of Tokay 
out of the \peror’s ecllar at 
Vienna, which you will find 








s 


much better than this. Shall we 
make a bet on it?” 

“F think you Kuve tken Jeave 
of your senses, Baron," hy rep- 
lied." But [acceptyour challenge 
and will make a bet. It is 
ow three o'clock. If by four o' 
clock you do not produce a 
better ‘botile of Tokiy wine, 
thea 1 shall order the court 
executioner to chop off your 
head. On the other hand, if 
you succeed, you can take out 
of my treasury as muvh pold 
and silver ay the strongest man 
can carry,” 

1 called for a pen and ink 
and wrote te the Emperor int 
Vienna the following letter 

“1 ak « farow of Your 
Majesty wml request thet you 
give to the bearer of this letter 
4 bottle of Tokay wine. such at 
1 often drank at your court, ft 
smusti be the best wine, however, 
ax f have made bet with the 
Grand Turk, as aresult of which 
F could lose my hei. With 
profound respect, 1 have the 
honour to be 

Baron Munchenesen* 

By then it was five minutes 
past three and | had only fifty- 
five minutes in whieh to win 
my bet 

“I feel sorry already, 
Baron,” sighed the Grand (Py, 














"Do you know how far it is 
to Vienna?* 
“About eight hundred miles, 





as the crow flies." I answered. 

“It would take a very fast 
crow to get to Vienna and back 
in less than an hour," nodded 
His Highness, “but if that bottle 
is not here, I will have your 





head chopped off. 1 am not 
in the habit of allowing myself 
to be tricked, even by my best 
friends." 

I hurried away and gave the 
letter, without sealing it, to my 
fast runner friend. He took the 
weights off his feet and started 
at once for Vienna, 

















In ancient Pataliputra there 
lived rich brahmin, who had 
one son, named Manohar. 
Now Manohar extremely 
handsome and quite learned 
too, Naturally there — were 
many families with marriage- 
able daughters who made 
pointed suggestions in 
Manohar’s direction, but 
Manohar decided he wanted a 
bride of his own choosing, and 
he set out to travel until he 
found her, 

Manohar enjoyed his wander- 
ings through the — pleasant 
country-side, eveo though so 
far, he had not found the bride 
of his dreams. Eventually he 
came to the river Narmada, 
and on the bank a large wedd- 
ing party was encamped. 

Seeing the youth was alone, 
several of the party hailed 





Manohar and invited him to 
join the gathering, which was 
about to enjoy food and wine 
before crossing the iver. At 
first Manohar demurred, then 
remembering that he had not 
eaten since early morning, 
accepted the invitation, and was 
soon the centre of attraction 
amongst the merry makers, 

Towards the end of the meal, 
an elderly man came and sat 
beside Manohir. “My son,* 
he said. “1 wonder if you 
would do me a great favour?” 

“If it is within my power, 
1 will certainly do it,” replied 
Manohar, 

The man seemed very pleased 
at Munohar’s prompt reply, 
* Well, the favour is not a very 
big one really,” the man said 
smilingly. “You sec, on the 
other side of the river, hy 











Ratnadatta, who has a very 
deautifid daughter. 1 am on 
my way there to seek her hand 
in marriage for my son. But 
unfortunately my son is 
extremely ugly, and she may 
well be repulsed. by his looks, 
So all 1 ask of you is to im- 
Personate my son till after the 
marriage.” 

‘At first “Manohar felt like 
laughing at the man's sheer 
rascality. But then he had 
more or less given his werd, 
find it would be Interesting t0 
see what transpired. So 
Manohar joined the party when 
it orossed the river. 

‘The following evening, after 


a long weary day's travel, 
Mariohar went to a nearby 
river to bathe. Having enjoyed 


4 refreshing swim, Manohar 
was drying himself when, to 
his horror, he was caught in 
the clutches of a genie. 

“Ho! Hol", chortled the 
monster. “You will certainly 
make a tasty meal.” 

“You cannot possibly eat 
me,” Manohar replied indig- 
nantly, “1 have promised to 
go someone a favour. But if 
you let me ga now, 1 promise 
to return immediately 1 have 
fulfilled what 1 have agreed to 
undertake.” 





* Baht Do you expect me to 
believe such a likely tale?” 
sneered the monster. 

Manohar then told the gevie 
how the wily bridegroom's 
father had trapped him into 
the ruse of impersonating his 
ugly son, 

The genie seemed impressed 
by Manohar’s frankness. “Go 
then, and keep your promise to 
this rascal,” he chortled, "" But 
be sure to come back here 
afterwards.” 

Well, Manohar rejoined the 
marriage party, and eventually 
they arrived at the house of 
Rainadatta. There was no 
hindrance in the wedding 
arrangements, as both Ratna- 
datta and his daughter Rupa, 








felt that Manohar would make 
aan ideal husband. 

The wedding celebration was 
gay and colourful, but Rupa 
the lovely bride, could not fail 
to see that her husband seemed 
ill at ease, and she wondered 
why. 

Later that night, the young 
couple were left alone. Rupa, 
who was more than infatuated 
with Manohar, longed to talk 
and ask a thousand and one 
questions. But Manohar seemed 
more perturbed than ever, 
and after pacing up and down 
the oom, suddenly announced 
that he was going into the 
garden. 

Rupa realised that something 





she 
decided to follow and discover 
what was wrong, 

Manohar made straight for 


terrible was amiss, so 


the river to keep his dire 
appointment with the genic. 

The genie greeted him with 
a loud guflaw: “Very few 
mortals are as truthful as you, 
So you should muke a very 
delightful meal.” 

* Wait,” bid a yoice, und 
when they turned round, there 
stood Rupa, "Tam Manohir’s 
wife,” she said, walking towards 
the genie. Surely I will make 
4 more tasty meal than my 
husband.” 

* But may be I prefer to en 
your husband,” said the genic 








“Then,” replied Rupa with 
a sigh. * Who will [ook after 
me when my tusband has 
gone?" 

“You can beg.” answered 
the genie. 

* But who will give alms to 
an accursed widow who lost 
her husband on her wedding 
fright?" 

“Poor gitl, J will grant you 
@ boon,” said the genie with 
great deliberation, “ Whoever 
refuses to give you alms will 
vanish on the spot."* 





"Then good genie,” sald 
Rupa promptly. "Please give 
me alms, 

With a tiugh, the genie 
disappeared into’ thin air. 


Manohar and Rupic hurried 
back to the house as dawn was 
fist approaching. 

When they arrived there, they 
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were surprised to find the wed- 
ding party were getting ready 
to leave. The old rascal, who 
had cnveigled Manohar into 
this adventure, called him to 
one side. 

* You have played your part 
nobly my son,” said’ the old 
rascal. “We are now return- 
ing home, and you shall be 
handsomely rewarded. After 
wards you can quietly dis- 
appear, 50 that my son can be 
the husband of Rupa.”" 

Munohar was at a loss for 
8 reply, because now he had 
no intention of giving ap Rupa, 
who had confronted the genie 
with such great courage. He 
decided to wait until they 
reached their destination, and 
then he would claim Ropa as 
his lawful wife. 

When they reached the river 
Narmada, the old rascal 
explained (0 Manohar that un- 
fortunately, one boat would not 
carry all the party across, so 
be Was sure Manohar would 
not object to crossing in a second 
boat, 

But of course, be did not 
tell Manohar that he had bribed 
the second boatman to knock 
Manohar on tho head, and 
throw his body into the water 

As soon as the first boat" 








reached the opposite _ bank, 
Rupa looked around for 
Manohar, und asked the old 
rascal where was Manohar. 

“Manohar has left tis. But 
this is your husband,” said the 
old rascal, pointing to his 
ugly son. 

“How dare you suggest that 
person is my husband," sald 
Rupa. “IT anything has 
huppened to Manohar, you will 
answer for it with your head.” 

The old rascal was frightened 
ft this determined tone, and 
tried to calm Rupa with soft 
words and promises. But it 
was of no avail: Rups utterly 
refused to go any further with 
the old rascal, and demanded 


to go back to her awn home. 
In the end of the old ruscal, 
scared that his own life might 
be in danger, consented to Rupa 
returning across the river, 
Meanwhile Manohar, in the 
second boat, anxiously scanned 


the distant shore for a sight of 
his beloved Rupa, and was 
taken unawares when the boat- 
man struck him a violent blow 
with his oar, sending Manohar 
headlong into the river 

At first, befuddled by the 
blow and) hampered by his 
clothes, Manohar was in danger 
of drowning. But somchow he 
managed to survive, and allow- 
ing himself to be carried by the 
strong current, Manohar even- 
tually managed to scramble on 
to the bank of the river, more 
dead than alive, 

When he recovered, Manohar 
resolved to. make his way to 
Rupa’s bome, and confess to 
hee father the whole sorry tile. 
Imagine his surprise to be 
greeted by Rupa herself, and 
when all was explained, they 
often wondered afterwards 
whether it was fate, or a wily 
old rascal who had brought 
them together. 
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“” Chiclets 


the fun chewing gum 


Round and round goes the Chiciats clown 
‘With Chiclets chewing gym for the kids In town. 
More chewing gum fun you never did see 

In orange, lemon, peppermint, tutthfrusth 
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